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EDITORIAL VOCATION. | 
has watched the administration of Jewish aftirs in 


country with an impartial eye, must agree with us when we assert, that, 


both as regards omission and commission, there has been much room left 
fori improvement. 
means, such as ‘no other Jewish congregation in the world possesses, 
some of our best interests have been neglected; and with much talent 


and zeal among us, many of our public undertakings bear the impress. i 


_ of indifference oad inertness. Some of our existing public institutions 


fi d ling, 
_are flagging and struggling, and of some yet in embryo—the Jewish | produce this * nothing.” 


College to wit—the plans seem like the gourd of Jonah, ‘‘ which came 
up in a night, and perished ina night.” It may be asked, “ What is 


> the cause of this abeyance ? - Which is the ‘ ‘worm that smote the gourd {| 


that it withered’? To what is this apathy owing?” “We can only 


attribute. it to want of publicity, to the neglect in placing the objects of. 


the solicitude unremittingly and prominently before the public, before 


whom open statements should be laid from time to time of what has 
been done, what is yet required to be done, and the cause of 
If want of means is the cause, a continuance of appeals is sure to | 
farnish them; for we may proudly say, there is not a community in the |) 
universe where well-timed and well-grounded appeals meet with more 


short. 


liberal and hearty responses than from the wealthy Jewish congregations 


_ of Great Britain. Among our Christian neighbours, the PRESS is made | 


_ the vehicle for conveying to the public the state of affairs, and the 
engine of continued agitation. 
ever willing to promote the interests of the institutions—is often kept, 


in ignorance of what is going forward, and many of our aristocratic 


leaders yet cling to the hole-and-corner and select-vestry systems. 


Individual “ plebeians” happen now and then to whisper something in the | 
-editor’s ear; but no sooner is this done, than the informant is repri- | 
But, strange to say, the || 
very men who would thus fondly indulge in secresy, are the very first || 
who reproach the press with not doing its duty, with not writing upon 


| manded for having “committed himself.” 


_ subjects the particulars of which are studiously and ngernaely withheld 
) from it, and through it from the public gaze. © 


Nothing hag been so injurious to the welfare of Israel as x the system 
of concealment, which, in many instances, sheltering. itself under the 


fo ‘pretext that any exposure of weakness in our camp is injurious to the 
Jewish cause, has prevented that publicity without which there is no- 


safety nor purity in public matters. Now we say, that the injury is 


entailed, not by ‘exposing weakness, abuse, or jobbing, but by failing to | 


| strengthen the weak parts, to correct.the abuses, and to abolish the 
jobbing. Our laws are the most perfect, our religious system is the 
_ purest, that mankind has ever been blessed withal. Then let the admi- 


be guided by the first, and in accordance || 
nistration of our public affairs be gui y Pntiests let them get a bosrd of their own. 


with the second, and then we shall have no cause to dread an “ ex- 


posure.” The most inveterate leveller or grumbler will then not be | 
_ able to find fault; and instead of blaming men and measures, we should 


This | 


be the first to do justice to the men because of their measures. 
is what we aim to accomplish. All that we desire from our leaders is, 
to communicate to us what is doing in their councils after being matured ; 


all that we request from our. readers is, to weigh our arguments, to. 


subject our statements to the test of truth, and to do us the justice to 
believe that we have no desire “ to run a-muck, and tilt at all we meet,” 
Our impartial course will convince them, that if we praise, it is not to 
flatter or fawn, but that it is because praise is deserved; and if we 
blame, it is nots mori — to find — but because we con- 


; 
* 
he 


| feel that blame is attached somewhere, ald our. ty to othe 


With great power, we have done but little ; with vast. 


— 


‘In the Jewish community, the press—_ 


| 


public does not permit us to remain silent. 


But some of the demands made on the press are really iedierous sled | 
whimsical, if not unfair, Many of our readers may, like ourselves, have. 3 
noticed instances in which a man has for an hour been poring over a — 
daily broad-sheet—in which he has been wrapped up for an hour evidently — 
with deep interest—and then throw it on the table with a gape, mut- 
tering “ Nothing in it ;” forgetting the information he had derived from — 
|| what he read (if his mind had been open to receive information), and un- 
mindful of the expense, trouble, and sweat of the brow, which it cost to 
Various communications have reached us, — 
from time to time, censuring the system and correcting the contents of 
our journal, a short catalogue of which we here give, assuring our — 
| readers that they are not i the otepring of a vivid | imagination, but — 


facts: 


a) You should not yourself to matters, but. extend it 
anything of public interest like the Asmonean. | 

b) Pray. what.has this lecture or meeting to do with a Jewish paper? 

é) I wish you would not tire us with sermons, — : 

_ d) Why don’t you give us a good sermon now and then, like the Occident? 
- ¢) want some “op (congregational) news. I don’ t care about those 
heavy literary articles ; I can’t bear them. | 

Sf) T wish you would not fill your paper with these pura ee, 
us a good literary article, like the Atheneum. 


g)- How short you cut the speeches falluding to his own] at the ice 
meeting. You ought to give a full Tam sure we give you g ood 


advertisements. 


h) Those after-dinner are proposes B.'s health ; | 
| B. returns thanks for the honour conferred, and 80 On ; — but fulsome : 

| flattery ‘and sickening compliments. 

i) That religious a in. your paper i is a great own ape it is ite 


graceful. 


k) I was very much pleased with those reviews letters On 


never understood the question properly before. 


Ly I don’t care a pin about what is passing in. Prague « or at Frankfort. Let, 7 


us know what is going forward in England. 


take your, paper in-on account ot the foreign news, to see how things | 


are abroad. In fact, this is the principal thing that interests me. 


You should use the scissors ; make extracts from books, 
etc., as the other papers do. : 
9) Half yoor last. was full of extracts. Can't you give us 


anything original? 
You give us some tales, like the Family Herald 1 London 


Journal. 


q) I don’t want your paper tales; [can rend them in the papers. 


r) You should’ give us now and then 
__g) What is the good of Hebrew ? Who understands it in this country ? 
Orthodox) Lam weary of that deputy question. 


Reformer) You should not cease, the claims of the 
—" till they are admitted. 


We could fill three alphabets of different and contradictory 
tions, such as would certainly have made a page in the “ Curiosities of 


Literature,” had Mr. Isaac Disraeli been alive to publish a second edi- 
tion of his work. However, we have shewn enough of the 1 antagonistic 
spirits and tastes of readers. But what we regret to sgy 
of these suggestions are accompanied by threats to witht iaseaiher 
scription, and some by actual withdrawals. Our reply 
ble to satisfy all of you; but as long as the public migf Fame 


[Fort No. 439, 


Give | 


ie these men want to be : 
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calling, neither the sneers of: the witling nor the frowns of the discon- | 
tented will prevent us from doing our duty. We shall select such in- | 
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express are theirs—the honest and disinterested views of true Israelites 
—as long as we are impressed with the dignity and importance of our 


formation as will be conducive to the welfare of our institutions, and to 
the physical, moral, and religious prosperity of our community. 


THE CONVERT. 
From The Israelite.” 
Cuap. V. 
© Tell me now your story, my dearest Rachel,” said Dr. Baum to 


his sister, after she had recovered herself, and been for some time in | 


the room of her brother; “tell me, how you came to this city without 


her father’s condition. Zodek accompanied her in a carriage, and she . 
‘was brought to an old aunt who resided in a:small village in the midst 
of the Bohemian Forest. When leaving her parents, her father bid | 
her not return until he should send for her, and not to write either to, 
“And you did not write’ a letter to Samuel ?” interrupted the | 

« Never,” said Rachel; “ how could Samuel love me, had I violated 
the express command of my father | 


@ passport or protector.” 


Rachel loved her brother dearly; the sweet-natured girl could not 
‘comprehend why she should not recognise a brother because he had 
changed his. religion, After she had recovered from the fright expe- 
~ rienced from her confinement in the police-jail, and had embraced her 
brother over again, she conversed freely in that amiable and confidential - 
- manner which characterises the sound and unbiassed minds of young 


country people, who are not initiated into the conventional forms and 


ceremonies of polished society. With those uncorrupted persons words 


convey ideas and sentiments; while the denizens’ of fashionable life 
speak a language peculiar to themselves, which is composed of unmean- 


ing and artificial phrases, proper food for thoughtless minds. Rachel 
- informed her brother that she left the house of her parents at their ex-. 


press command, about two years back. She was sent away the very 


Saturday night that Samuel. Cohn was in Koenigsberg, so that she 


should have no opportunity to see him any more, if he would not fulfil 


. She continued, after a while, to describe her lonely home, where she 


wept two years for those who were dear to her heart, pining away with 


no companion but an old whimsical ‘aunt. ‘I listened to the melancholy 


feel and mourn for me; I mixed my tears with the pure drops of the | 
‘brook, and its kind ripples seemed to conjure up the image of my 
~ mother; [ uttered my complaints to the stalwart old oaks, and they 
- echoed names dear to me; I listened to the sighs of the morning 
breeze, and I heard the voice of my—" 
' Here a current of tears stopped her voice. The doctor clasped her | 
his arms, and begged her to continue. 

“T sat last week in the little. garden adjoining the house of my | 
aunt,” continued Rachel, “ reading a letter from my mother and brother 
-Zodek’s wife, whieh I had just received. I turned to the last page of | per and elevating manner. The doctor desired his old teacher to go 


_ the letter, and found these words of my brother Zodek: ‘I have per- | with him, and make use of a well-furnished and commodious room 


melodies of the birds,” Rachel said, with a sigh, ‘‘and they appeared to 


-guaded father to take you home, and he is willing to do so, since 
‘Bamuel Cohn, of whom nothing has been heard for two years, must be 


“A falsehood! a falsehood!” exclaimed the doctor in a furious 
manner; “ who says that he is dead? Samuel is not dead.” | 


No, he is not dead; thank God, he lives,” Rachel replied; 


think for a moment what effect that letter had on me. . I fell from the 


_ chair. I cannot say how long I was laying unconscious on the grass ;_ 
but when I recovered my senses, a man held me in his arms, and was’ 
- making every effort to restore me. 
_ the cause of my situation, and I told him that I had been indisposed for 
_ several days, and had imprudently exposed myself to the inclemeney of 
_ the weather. He was not quite satisfied with my story, but was gene- 
- rous enough to question me no more. After a few moments of silence 


the stranger drew a purse from his pocket ; I recognised it at the first 


_ glance-—it was the one which I gave Samuel Cohn on leavjng home for 
_ the university. I felt that I trembled violently, but I mastered myself 
to ascertain what was his meaning. 


_ the stranger said, ‘ you know it; it contains sufficient money to carry 


‘This is Samuel Cohn’s purse,’ 


you to Prague ; there Samuel expects you.’ Before [ could reply, he 


was gone. It is Samuel’s purse, there can be no doubt. Father did 


not forbid me to see Samuel, I said to myself. I gathered together the 


most necessary articles of dress, and went on foot to the next town, 


: wentto see him. Rachel used this happ 


_ where I paid for a seat in a conveyance which brought me to this city. | 
_ But when we came to the city gates, the passengers were ordered to show 


their passports; I had none, and was detained in the police-jail until 
you came to release me.” 3 


“Samuel is not here,” the doctor remarked, “for if he were, I should 
_ be the first whom he had visited; nor do I know 
not heard of him for nearly two years.” mer 


where he is—I have 


‘‘ And the purse,” Rachel remarked, hastily. 7 
_ “IT cannot comprehend this story,” replied the doctor, and then ap- 
peared buried in thoughts apparently not of the most pleasant nature. 
He was aroused from his reverie by a servant, who announced to 
the doctor that a man was waiting for him in the parlour, and the doctor 


moment to press a kiss upon 
the doctor’s room, and was 


a Jikeness of Samuel which ornamente 


painted by himself. The next moment the doctor returned, accompa- 


— 


“but 


He soon succeeded. He inquired 


nied by Rabbi Hayim Cohn, of Keenigsberg. Rachel hastened. 
him, and would have embraced the old sage, if the respectful looks of 
her teacher had not admonished her to observe a more proper decorum: 
she clasped his hand fervently, and covered it with tears and kisses 
The old man was deeply moved, and had hard work to utter his ugyal 
salutation, “‘ God bless thee, my beloved daughter.” oe 
After the first excitement had subsided, and the news from home was _ 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| ‘ Cumberland’s “ Jew” is an excellent exception, and does honour to the heart 


| 


| house of the Lord.” 


_ losses, but also contempt and cruel persecution. 
natural course of events, the common fate of an unfortunate people, | 
|| would not have been sufficiently stimulating to an ignorant and 


communicated, the old Rabbi said that he was on his way to Pad . 


| where his son Samuel was in attendance on the Rabbinical college. 


“In Padua!” exclaimed simultaneously the doctor and Rachel. __ 
© Yes, in Padua,” said the Rabbi. “ I will spend Yom Kippur (Day 
of Atonement) in Prague; then proceed to Vienna, where I shall stay 
over Succoth (Feast of Booths); and then go to Padua to see my son, 


I came to you, Dr. Baum,” the Rabbi continued, by way of excuse for — 
visiting an apostate, ‘‘to be informed about the journey, as you haye 

been in Italy. But I did not think of finding Rachel here,” the\Rabbj 
remarked, with a troubled voice, because he thought Rachel had, made — 
Rachel blushed, and was about to 

answer, when the old Rabbi suddenly remarked that he 


common cause with her brother. 


synagogue pretty soon, it being nearly five o'clock. | 
What is your haste, Rabbi?” the doctorasked. 
“ To-day is Eref Yom Kippur’’ (Eve of the Day of Atonement), 
replied the Rabbi; “ I wish to attend divine service in the new t 
where, they say, no place is vacant after five o'clock.” 


must pray, too. Take,me with you; I cannot leave you,” 


towards 


temple, 


_ Take me with you,” said Rachel; “ I must see the new temple; I 


The Rabbi was somewhat surprised by this singular request of Rachel, 
and remarked that he was ready to take her, if her brother had no ob. — - 
jection. The doctor, not thinking it proper to let his sister goun. 
_ attended, deemed it necessary to go to the new temple with his friends, — 


Must go to 


Rachel had taken a seat in that portion of the temple appropriated to” : 


females, while the Rabbi and the doctor were shown to seats jn the — 
midst of the capacious building, which was filled to excess by Jews and 


5 


Gentiles from the best classes of society. Hundreds of white-wag 
_ tapers threw a stream of light upon the silent crowd, who seemed to 
| wait impatiently for the first. solemn sounds of the choir. Here and 


of Hebrew music. 


the Hazan had finished the Scheheohiona (prayer of thanks for the pre-. 


was finished in the solemn and impressive style of Sulzer, which 


touched every heart, and satisfied the religious yearning of every 


mind, 


__. The service was over, the audience dispersed ; the Rabbi, the doctor, | 
' and Rachel, who had never visited the divine service of the Jewish 
reformers, were highly pleased and edified, and the Rabbi remarked 
_ that he wished to see all synagogues in Israel conducted in such a pro- - 


| which he had to offer him. ~The Rabbi accepted the offer, and all three 
of them, much to the satisfaction of Rachel, returned to the doctor's 


‘Soon after arriving 


there, each repaired to their respective apart- 
ments, 


tears and her prayers followed after the distant friend. — 


ESSAYS ON PREJUDICE. 
(Concluded from page 10.) — 


We pass by without particular notice the numerous writers of plays, — 
from the great Shakespeare himself to the author of “* The Jewess, — 
_with only one remark: that the Bard of Avon, and all the minor scribes, 
| pandered to an unworthy prejudice, and wrote to please the multitude, ... 
_ instead of the more praiseworthy object of inculcating lessons of for- 


bearance and toleration. This would have been a noble mission, and 


the means of improving the morals of the people by the powerf 


aid of dramatic representations.1 


How, then, can we reconcile the conduct-of Shakespeare 2 It is well | 
known that he reversed the characters in “The Merchant of Venice, 
as the merchant, according to the tale itself, was cruel and persecuting 


to the Jews, and poor Shylock had to bear not only insult besides his 
Yet this simple and. 


and head of that author; and Lessing’s “ Nathan the Wise” hasa strong claim to 


praise for his real philanthropy. Lessing was the friend of Mendelssohn and 
Lavater, and his drama contributed more effectually to aid the cause of toleration 


' there sat one silently praying, and many a rolling tear said, ‘* This isa. 

: The organ sent its grave notes through the 

_ assembly, who all at once rose, when the Hazan with his choir sung — 

| the Kol Nidray (an introductory prayer), arranged by Sulzer, the father 
| - Solemn sentiments were reflected on every coun- | 

tenance, and all stood silently listening to the sublime choruses, until’ 


servation of life), when the congregation was seated, and the preacher, 
_ dressed in white canonicals, mounted the pulpit, and exhorted his audi- 


tory to repentance and moral improvement. Then the evening service 


Rachel again examined the purse handed to her by the 
stranger, and was convinced it was Samuel’s; still he was not in the _ 
city. She prayed once more for her lover, and yet once more her — 


THE writer, after alluding to the baneful injury of prejudice on the | 
|| position of the poorer Jews, and the still greater injustice inflicted on 
| the educated members of our faith, makes the following comments:— 


(when 


in Germany than would have resulted from the most elaborate essays on the seme 


subject. 
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_ to the religion of the Bible. 


compared with those of the présent 
who, like all vulgar and depraved mi 
and hence this intellectual giant 
pandering to the marvellous 


___ It is scarcely worth detaining the reader with any special notice of 
the bad puns and puerile witticisms which are often to be found in 

fashionable novels, whenever a Jew is introduced, by the Trollops, the 
_ Gores, et hoc genus omnes. .We will merely observe, that so bad is their 

perverted taste on such occasions, that truth and justice are alike con- 
founded, or else so perverted that their only object seems to be to aid 
in perpetuating the most vindictive prejudices against a whole sect. 
There is one noble exception, and that is, the renowned author of 
“s Ivanhoe ; in which work the immortal and illustrious Walter Scott 
has with graphic truth detailed some scenes of the treatment once en- 


nds, required strong stimulants ; 


dured by the Jews of this country. This commentary on these savage | 
_ acts is indeed an offering at the shrine of justice, and should awaken the 


Trepugnance of our countrymen; and they should endeavour to -wipe 

_ from their memories the studied cruelties inflicted on men for adhereing 

| Let those who would not blush for such 
acts no longer profess a creed of love and charity. aes 

But it may be said, that the dramatist and the novelist are allowed 

by a poetic licence to alter characters, and draw with the darkest hues 


that which suits best their purpose; and that Sir Walter Scott himself . 
only did the same in the development of his plot, when he required a 
_ refined and noble-minded Jewess. He had, we reply, a higher pur- 

pose; his thoughts were imbued by strong benevolente and a high 


Sense of justice, and hence he gratified his own truly elevated nature in 
the way he performed his masterly task, 
But what apology can be offered for writers of moral tales, or those 


~ who are privileged to prepare the intellectual food of the people— 


_ works which are placed in the hands of the young, whose minds are to 


be impressed with noble views or. grovelling prejudices? If such | 


-Teceive the bitter principle, it curdles their very nature, and warps their 
minds before their judgments are matured; so that, instead of noble 
_ Sentiments, they imbibe perverted opinions, to the injury of all truly 


moral excellence, which would be otherwise manifested if such writers | 
_ addressed their higher attributes, and not their lowest and basest 
_ We remember how Miss Edgeworth compromised herself, in her 


: otherwise excellent “ Moral Tales,” by basely pandering to the idea that 
_ Jews were cheats and usurers. We may admit that such characters 
may be found; but are there not Christians similarly depraved ? Who 


_ are the pawnbrokers in the country? Many who call themselves ; 
_. Christians; yet do they not often become the receivers of stolen goods? 
- and do not some of them actin a usurious manner? Yet who would. 


venture to charge Christianity with inculeating cheatery or robbery ? or, 


in direct terms, charge Judaism with inculcating similar acts of delin- | 


quency? 


- But itis not a subject of consideration with such writers that a few 


_- merely err who are of a particular creed; yet they dare not in direct 


_ terms make the charge as dependent on the creed itself, without impli- 


cating the data of it as derived from the Bible; but indirectly, and in a 


more cowardly spirit, they do this by perpetuating an immoral preju- | : 


- dieé, as odious as it is unjust, against those who profess this Biblical 


. For is it not immoral to affix the ‘stigma of dishonesty against all.| . 
‘Jews, even though this may be done in works of fiction. Therefore, | — 
‘say the apologists for such moral caterers, the charges should be | 


regarded as merely fancy sketches. 


* We who look on the effects of such fictions, look on the inconsistency 


of the moral efforts of such authors (the object being to demoralise) as 


we do on those who cry at an over-wrought scene of a romance, and © 


pass by with stoical indifference cases of actual suffering. If we should 
say of the latter, that their benevolence and deep sympathy for ideal 


beings is an indication of the shallowness of these sentiments, or else | 
of their morbid condition, inasmuch as positive misery is not sufficiently | 

stimulating ; so of the writers we deprecate, we must say, that their | 
- morality is passive, and their sense of justice slumbers. Such must be | 


the case; for it could only flatter the selfishness and cunning of vulgar 


- minds to pander to the ignorant prejudice of a populace: but should 


‘educated men and women involve in an indiscriminate crusade the 


character of a whole people? 
Can those who thus pander venture to enunciate ‘ that they would 


do as they wish to be done by,” when their actions prove the contrary ? 
Such moralists remind one of the chattering of parrots, who utter 
sounds the sense of which they do not understand, and therefore cannot 


[These essays have been much abridged; and although out of print | 


now nearly twenty years, they still speak of injuries to be obliterated as 
the national mind advances in knowledge. Much has been done for the 


cause of religious liberty even since the publication of these very essays, 


and much still/remains to be done.—Ep. Jew. 


THE SEPHARDIM IN TURKEY, | 
History takes but little note of the Jews in the Turkish empire before 
‘the close of the middle ages; but soon after the taking of Constantino- 
ple by the Turks, in 1453, it became apparent that a large body of the 
Jewish people had formed a considerable part of the population in the 
- metropolis, and in other parts of the empire. The Spanish exiles did 
not introduce, but found a vast number of synagogues already esta- 
blished, and masters of high repute, whose Rabbinical lore was not 


age) semi-barbarous people, and ; 


sullied his great and noble powers by — 
cravings of bigoted and intolerant persons. | 


~ 


much inferior in degree to their* own during the middle ages. Con- 


stantinople, Jerusalem, Tiberias, Damascus, Aleppo, Nicopolis, and — 


Salonichi, had become central points for Jewish literature and theology. 
The population in all these cities was rapidly increased by numerous 


detachments from Spain and Portugal. The new synagogues, however, — 


remained distinct, preserving not only their own liturgy, language, and 
customs, but even continuing for a time to class themselves by the 


names of the cities and provinces they had formerly inhabited ; thus 
their synagogues were long distinguished as those of Arragon, of Toledo, — 


of Lorca, Lisbon, ete. | | 
One of the most important benefits which the accession of these 


thousands of Spanish fugitives, with their learned men, conferred on — 


the Jewish communities of Turkey, was the removal of their printing 


presses, which were soon in full activity. At Constantinople and 
| Salonichi, as well as many Italian cities, the Holy Scriptures of the | 
| Old Testament were printed and abundantly circulated in Hebrew and 
Spanish, together with many Jewish commentaries and other writings 
| which had hitherto remained in manuscript. 
The social and political position of the Jewish population in the— 
Ottoman empire continued a prosperous one for many generations. — 
With the exception of the popular feeling of prejudice against the — 
descendants of Israel all over the world, and those temporary exactions 


against which no one in the East is secure, the Turkish government. 
was disposed to treat them with great liberality. They enjoyed com- 


plete freedom for commerce, manufacture, agriculture, and the posses- 


sion of landed property. The financial affairs of the Sultan and chief 


Officers of the state were chiefly confided to Jews, and physicians of that — 

nation were received at court with peculiar privileges. They reached 
the greatest height of prosperity in the latter part of the sixteenth cen- _ 
tury; when Miquez, one of their brethren, was high in favour with the 
_ Sultan, Selim II. This Don Joseph Migquez, who has been as much | 
maligned by Roman Catholic writers as he is lauded by Jewish and — 


Protestant historians, was a Spaniard who had emigrated on account of 


his religion... Having lived for some time at Antwerp, he made solicita- _ 
tion to the Duchess of Parma, Governess to the Netherlands, to obtain _ 
a residence for his nation in that country; but he failed, in consequence — 

of the antipathy expressed by Philip Il. to his proposals. . He after- 


wards entered into negotiation with the Senate of Venice, to obtain 


permission for the establishment of a Jewish colony on one of the 


islands belonging to that republic. This project, also, having failed, he 


went to Constantinople, where his enterprising genius and great talents ae 
gained him so much favour with the Sultan, that the government of | 


twelve in the Archipelago was committed to him by this sovéreign. 


This appointment caused him to be surnamed by his brethren “ El 

-Nassi’” (the prince). In 1566, the Reformed Consistory of Antwerp. , 
received a letter from Miquez, encouraging the Protestants to hold out, 
because the Sultan Selim was forming designs against the Spanish — 

| monarchy, which would soon compel Philip to think of other matters 
than oppressing the Netherlands.—Da Costa's Israel and the Gen- 


tiles.” 


| “JEWISH LYRICS. 
By Mrs. Harroo, rate Miss Marion Moss. 


- Matpen, fair maiden, from even till morn, 
‘Phou watchest in vain for thy lover's return; 
His breast-plate is riven, his shield rent in twain, 
His good sword is broken, he sleeps with the slain. 


Maiden, the scarf that at parting you gave 
"To the lord of your bosom, is red on his grave; 


Yet he shamed not the gift, for he died with the band : 


Of patriots defending thy loved native land. 
From his pale lips the war-cry of Israel rung, _ 
And, dying, thy name lingered yet on his tongue; 
He breathed a last prayer for his long-betrothed bride, 
« Hear, O Israel!” he shouted, and gloriously died. 


Maiden, when spring, like a bountiful queen, — 
‘Hath clad the fair earth in a mantle of green, 

The young men and maidens of Judah shall strew - 
Fair flowers o’er the grave of thy patriot true, 


places. Yea, a long life is even promised to him who honours even the 


Mather in the animel, and shows a kind heart for the dam of the birds, — 
“And how much that virtue was nourished among the Israelites, we can — 


prove by many brightexamplesof old times and new. Thus the Jerusalemic 


Talmud (Veah., chap. 1) narrates of Rabbi Tarfon, that his mother, 
walking in her yard, lost one of her sandals, and in order that she — 


might not enter the house bare-footed, he made her step on his hands. 
When Rabbi Tarfon got sick, and was visited by several of his col- 
leagues, the mother asked them to pray for the restoration of her son, 
who honoured his parent in such a high degree; but they replied, that 


even if he had done a thousand times more, he had not done half his : 


Honour THy Fatuer THY Motuer.—There is nothing more 
holy and more venerable than the bead of father and mother; no holier, __ 

‘no surer resting-place than the heart of the parent, even for that son or 

that daughter who, quarrelling with their fate and mankind, feel them- 

| gelves isolated amidst a multitude. Thank God, that this is yet another © 

‘of the priceless virtues which have a stronghold in the Jewish heart — 
and in the Jewish mind: for the Israelite knows that in honouring his — 

~ father and mother he honours himself, and that that reward shall be 
freely given which Holy Writ promises over and over again in so many 
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‘JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


The Fewish Chronicle. 


Friday, September 15, 5614—1854. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


-Sanparu commences this afternoon at 
Nigut to-morrow (Saturday) at 5 minutes after 7 P.M. 

Portions of Scripture, Deut. xxix.10 to xxx. 1. 

Haphtorah, Isaiah Ixi. 10 to Ixii.9. 

- JHE JEWS IN POLAND DURING THE LAST T 
Dr, Jost, to whom we are indebted for the most complete history of 
the Jews that ever was written in any language, says of Mr. Edelman’s 
work, ‘‘ The Greatness of Saul’ (which we tad occasion to notice some 


HREE 


. weeks ago)—'‘ This work is not only a family history, but, at the same 


time, an illustration of many very remarkable relations of the Jews in 
Poland during the last three centuries ; a rich mine for all who delight 
in following the Jewish history, and the literary services of individuals, 
who again exercise an undeniable influence on others.” Hitherto, the 
proverbial reign of Saut WaAuL, “king for one night,” was a mere 


legend or fable. The idea of a Jewish regent in the sixteenth century © 


was treated with ridicule by the sceptic; yet everybody has heard some- 
thing about this famous Saul Wahl and his eminence, though no one 
could tell us any particulars. No one thought of. taking pains to trace 


the origin of this supposed myth; and even Jewish historians seemed 


to be uncertain whether the proverbial eminence of Saul Wahl was 
founded on fact, or was a mere children’s tale. Many distinguished 
_ Jewish families knew of their extraction from this celebrated man, but 


were afraid to speak of it, lest the affair be treated with jokes and 


 sneers, since they could not substantiate the legend—in fact, they them- 
selves had no faith in its truth. 
- say, our Jewish brethren are so well satisfied with their descent from 


the patriarchs of old, that they never care for tracing their pedigrees of | 


amore recent date, though the Jews of Portugal, Spain, ‘Turkey, and 
even of the western countries, might, in many instances, boast of ex- 
 tractions' as noble and distinguished as any families of other nations. 


- One of our co-religionists, however, Mr. Denis SAMUEL, thought | his Hebrew, Chaldee, and. Syriac studies, and spent four years of his 
live previous to entering holy orders. In 1806 he became curate of’ 


otherwise. He took a different view of the subject. As a practical 
Englishman he said, Let us sift the matter, and try if we can, historically 


and documentarily, substantiate this reputed eminefice of our ancestor: | 


if it be true, let us endeavour to ascertain the details as much as we 
_ean and record them; if not, let us consign this tale to oblivion. Having 


it is evident from the work before us, succeeded not only in converting 


- the “legend” into historical facts, but who likewise furnished such in- | 
- controvertible evidence of the details and specialities which his book, | 
“The Greatness of Saul,” supplies, that henceforth the biography of. | 


Saul Wahl will occupy a prominent page in the modern history of the 


event which the Jewish nation may be proud of. 


- Our limited space will not allow us at present to 
of this deeply interesting biography; besides, we should only mar the. 
effect, if we gave it in detached pieces. Suffice it to state, that, Mr. 
_ Edelman: shews, from documents sealed and attested by the several 
authorities of the Polish Government, Ist. The circumstances and 
events which led to the political eminence of Saul Wahl. 2nd. The 
benign influence which his high position in the state exercised on the 


Jews in Poland, by obtaining for them a repeal of obnoxious edicts, 
and the granting of privileges which the Jews enioved for centuries | | ; 
P Drs. Knox, Routh, the venerable president of Magdalen College, Ox- 


_ afterwards. 3rd. The numerous institutions, religious, charitable, and 
educational, founded by Saul Wahl, some of which are existing to this 
day, as we enumerated in a previous number of this journal. Mr. 


Edelman, then, by dint of indefatigable research, traces the genealogy | 
_ of the subject of his memoir up to some of the most eminent men in | 
‘Israel; and then, again, furnishes a complete chain of his descendants 


_ both abroad and in this country, the names of the latter it may not be 
uninteresting to mention. ; 
_ Moses Samuel, Esq., born 
who came to England when a mere youth, who prospered in_ business, 


and attained considerable wealth, For seven. years he filled the office 


_ of Warden of the Great Synagogue, was one of the founders of the — This gentleman, after having spent a valuable life in the service of the — 


, é -  evangelising society, find himself in advanced years, prostrated by sick- | 
_ tendent of the mechanical pursuits in that establishment. Through ness, deaf and dumb, deserted by his Christian employers, and without — 
him also a burial-ground was obtained forthe Great Synagogue, at a low | | ‘ 
price. In Bath, where he resided for 25 years, he gave a munificent’ 
donation towards the erecting of a suitable synagogue. He also be- 
_ queathed £1,500 to the Great Synagogue.in London; from the interest. 
among the poor for the | 
This benevolent individual died in the year — 


Jews’ Hospital, Mile End, and was an active and unremitting superin- 


of which money and clothing are distributed 
holidays twice a year. 


5599, at an advanced age. 


His eldest son is S. M. Samuel, Esq., married to Esther, daughter of 


L. B, Cohen, Esq., and sister to the late Baroness Rothschild, mother of 
ae also sister to Lady Montefiore. 
| eorge Samuel, Esq., son of S. M. S l, Esq., : th 
British Embassy at Viewse, | 
_ Three daughters of S. M. Samuel, Esq.. one married to Denis H. 
Samuel, Esq., one to P. J. Salomons, Esq., and the late lamented wife 


| M. Samuel, Esq.), by whose instrumentality the memoir of Saul Wahj 


30 minutes after 5 o'clock ; and — 


oer tised, with a confutation of the Diabolarchy;” and sundry papers in the ~ 
Voice of Israel, the Voice of Jacob, and the Jewish Chronicle. The 
letters to Archbishop Lawrence contain extracts exceedingly rare, and 
_ Dr. Nicoll, the Regius Professor‘of Hebrew at Oxford (previous to Dr. 
- Pusey), is reported to have expressed a wonder how the works quoted - 
| could have been obtained; neither can we refrain from wondering, when 


at Krotoschin, 26th September, ] 742, | 


| from doing so. 
mention them. 


| There are again numerous branches of the members of the families 
above mentioned, too many to be enumerated here. } 


| Samuel, Esq., and whose daughter is Mrs. Isaac Cohen. Among the 
deceased branches of the family are Abraham, Isaac, 
- Samuel, three sons of the late Moses Samuel, Esq. | 


_ Cohen, Esq.,and herdaughter, married to David Salomons, Esq.,Alderman, — 


late Moses Samuel, Esq. 


this remarkable man to history, is the indisputable merit of Mr, Edel. — 


_ thropy, which will live when they are no more. - 


THE LATE REV. JOHN OXLEE, RECTOR OF MOLES. | 
Besides, generally speaking, we may | 
Tue Rev. John Oxlee (well known abroad as ‘‘ Oxlee the Englishman,” 
- and who was for many years a contributor to this journal), was born at — 
. Guisborough, in Cleveland, September 25, 1779. In 1802 he was ap- 
‘pointed classical-usher or second-master of the Tonbridge Grammar 


Denis M. Samuel, Esq. (married to Amelia Samuel, daughter of §. 


was published. He attained considerable influence at the Court of the 
Brazils; but lest an enumeration of his benevolent deeds, and his muni. 
ficence in private and public, should be considered as flattery, we refrain 
| Besides, they are so proverbial that it is needless to 


Philip Samuel, Esq.,and whose daughter, Caroline Goldsmid, is married 
to Frederick Goldsmid, Esq., son of Sir Isaac Lyon Goldsmid, Bart, 
The late Phineas Samuel, Esq., whose son is the present John 


and James 


Hannah, late wife of Solomon Cohen, Esq., daughter of the late L. B. 
Esther Samuel, wife of Simon Samuel, Esq., and daughter of the — 


The late Rebecca, married to the late Alfred Phillips, Esq. 4 Bek 


Mr, Edelman’s work will not only be appreciated by the descendants ~ 
of the distinguished man, whose biograghy he so ably composed, but 
by the Jews in general; and we may say with Mr, Leopold Dukes, 
“Saul Wahl, a prominent character in his time,’’ has almost merged 
from the regions of history into those of myth. To have again restored - 


man’s pages. The public is therefore much indebted to Mr. Edelman, 
the erudite editor of the work, and to Mr. Denis Samuel, the promoter — 
thereof. May the descendants often remember their great ancestor, and 


emulate his noble example, to promote the moral and religious welfare S. 
of Israel not only during their lives, but to erect monuments of philan- 


WORTH, HUNTS. 


School, under the celebrated Dr. Vicesimus Knox; there hecommenced _ 


Egton, near Whitby, where he married. In 1811 he removed to the — 


- curacy of Stonegrave, where he became family tutor to the Rev,George _ 


| Worsley, the rector. From 1816 to 1826 he held the rectory of Scaw- 
been informed that Mr, Edelman was exploring the hidden treasures of | t©% for the present master of Downing College. In 1836 the. late 
Jewish literature at Oxford, he employed the learned gentleman, who, || ingdon, Mr. Oxlee’s perseverance in the thorny path of literary study 


-\ salary, an editor has to be feed and fed, and an auditor and eocreia? ; 


be mentioned, ** Three Letters to the Archbishop of Cashel on the Apo- 
_eryphal books of Enoch, etc. ;” ‘‘ Three Letters to the Archbishop of 


_ Jews, and no more be Jooked upon as a traditionary fable, but as an | Canterbury on on the Impropriety of requiring Jews to forsake the Law 


labours. Many of his works are yet unpublished. 


In our fifth number we had occasion to call the attention of the public — 


_ the significant evidences of what we denominate free-stone Christianity; 


Archbishop of York presented him to the rectory of Molesworth, Hunt-— ; 


is truly amazing; though altogether self-taught, he made himself master — ° 
of more than ] 20different languages or dialects. Among his writings may 


of Moses, etc.;” ‘‘ Three more Letters on the inutility of any attempt 
to convert the Jews to the Christian Faith in the manner hitherto prac- 


we remember that this very learned scholar (well known to Bishops 
Middleton, Horsley, Burgess, Huntingford, Barrington, Marsh, Kaye, 


ford, Mill, Archdeacon Wrangham, ete., etc.) received no better reward | 
than a benefice, value according to the clergy list £228 a year ! | 
In America Mr. Oxlee’s works are attracting much attention. 

‘ Mr. Oxlee was called to his rest on the 30th January, at Molesworth : 
Rectory, and nearly up to the day of his death was engaged in literary 


‘A PEEP INTO THE MISSIONARY EFFORTS. — 


to the condition of Dr. Norman, a missionary of the episcopal church. — 


any means to gain a livelihood; he is therefore compelled to go about 
begging, which he is now doing in this city. ‘The Bible societies ang — 
book concerns need splendid architectural edifices in New York, and, of 

course, cannot afford to pension worn-out missionaries. This is one 


i.e., societies which put up fine buildings in ancient style of architecture, 
with modern improvements of brocatelle cushions, This class of folks 
are very tenacious about opera and theatre-goers, and view them 4 em 
beyond the pale of the church, In the country of our nativity, opeta- 
singers are engaged for life, receiving a salary after their voice = 
them, and are not left to rot penniless as their life decays. bie : 
society shows the most charity, the opera-fraternity, or the cburcli that 
allows its worn-out servants to wander about and beg? =) bl: 
But the Jews have to be converted, a treasurer has to have 0 } 
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and a hundred other sinecures, have to be provided for; so the poo . 
missionary, who has perhaps with honest zeal wandered over the burn- 
ing sands of Africa, and shattered his once robust constitution—why 
— let him shift for himself. “The frée-stone Christians have another holy 


horror; they abhor slave-holders. How do the planters do in the South 


_with their worn-out grey-headed negroes ? Any one who has ever 


visited any plantation needs no assertion of ours to inform him, that the — 
decrepid, old, or maimed slave, is well provided for. If a negro is born” 


deaf and dumb, deformed or imbecile, he need not starve, much less 
one who has been a servant, and becomes afflicted in after life. Well, 
_ our Southern friends have many sins charged to them, but who will 
deny that they are not more considerate to their servants than the mis- 
sionary societies? Our charge may be met with the reply, that the 
subject of our notice was not in the employ of this or that special society. 
This will not do; he is a Christian, that they know, that fact ought to 
be enough for them; that he is a man is all we require to know, in order 
to feel for his misfortunes. It may be asserted that the case was not 
known to this or that institution,.but : ina 


» but we have seen notices of it in a 


great many papers from New Orleans to Cincinnati. 
If such an instance were to happen to a Hebrew, it would not pass 


unnoticed by our people DNS See 55. We would especially call the 


attention of our friends of the Jewish Chronicle to this article.—The 


"THE FAITH IN MESSIAH AND ISRAEL’S HOPE. 
WueEn the pilgrim leaves his hostelry long before day-break, travelling 


oo Age through the still and dark night, a sensation of loneliness and soli-— 


tude creeps over him, as nature all around: him is so quiet, so immova- 


ble, without colour and without splendour. Then he raises his eyes, || 
and looks up to the starry skies, where endless orbits of shining worlds 
’ arch themselves, and he feels an unspeakable longing for those regions, 


80 distant and yet visible, so attractive ‘and yet without reach, so 
friendly and yet so strange. 


pears; a white light from the east announces the approach of day.. 


_ There is ‘something friendly and homely in the approach of morn. The | 
_wanderer, whose thoughts before were all inwardly, begins now to see || 


_ see and to appreciate the beauties of nature. The ear listens to the 
_ different melodies of the newly-awakened world, especially to the lovely. 
songs of the birds ; the eve discovers the beautiful and manifold colours 


and forms of nature. When the dawn of morn announces the approach | 
_. of the monarch of heaven, then the traveller feels animated by a new | 
hope, by a hope after light and warmth. He passes now over hill and | 
_ dale, his eye pleased with the many-coloured carpet, where the plants. 
open their crowns and chalices to imbibe the refreshing morning dew, 


and to prove their gratitude afterwards by the perfume they give out. 


On that beautiful flowery carpet there moves actively a world of the 
most differently shaped beings, who feel born to see life by the dawn of | 


the day, and who show by their actions their joy and their hope. — 
_ Yonder moves the sower through the broad furrows of his acres, and 
brings forth from his well-filled sack the precious seeds, which were 


perhaps all that was left to satisfy the cravings of his family. But he- 


- must refuse them to give it to the earth, and he does it with an aching 


heart and a weeping eye; yet he lives in the hope that that seed shall | 


a not be blown to the wind, but that the Lord may let it spring up, that 
it may grow and come to maturity, that he may harvest with joy what 


he. sowed in sorrow. Hope is the sheet-anchor on which we rely . 


through all life, the great spring to all actions; hope is the source of 


strength, which gives to every beginning its power; without hope all | 


life would be a waste, a sameness, without any pleasure to relieve it, 
- Through Israel's life passes a great hope, which lights up like a 
resplendent star.many a dark night of its history of. three thousand 


years. Israel is the pilgrim who looks up to the stars in the night of - 


- superstition and misfortunes, to find satisfaction in the contemplation of 
the heavenly world. Israel turns his eye to the East, from whence the 


_ morning glory shall rise to spread light over the world, and hopes that 


- day shall be near when the world shall be as full of His knowledge as 


the waters which cover the ocean. Humanity and its cultivation is the © 

_ white light which announces the approach of a joyful and peaceable 
morn. — Israel is the sower who gives his most precious treasure to the 
- furrows of time, who has given up his all for his faith, for his hope ina’| 


better future, in a Redeemer. 


There is something sublime and beautiful in Israel’s hope, a faith © 


fully iaterwoven with it, and remaining unshaken through the storms of 
ages, Of that which the philanthropist of the age considers the highest 
aim of human exertion, the culminating point of human history, we see 
the prophets of Israel speak two thousand years ago in inspired poetry. 


Their picture of Israel’s future is no fantastic picture, but a picture of | 


life for future realisation, firmly impressed on the spirit of the Israelite, 
as a guiding star through the pilgrimage of this world. 
Although arts and sciences have progressed wonderfully, and inven- 


tions after inventions fill us with admiration, yet we are far from the 
end, as long as there is so much misery and contention in the world, as 


long as darkness and superstition chains such a vast number of the 
human family; that when the time shall come for the blind to see and 
for the deaf to hear, when all mankind shall have a heart of flesh instead 
of a heart of stone, when the Lord shall give to all nations pure lips, 
that they may be able to adore Him, the One, with one heart, and when 
His name shall be acknowledged all over the world—when the swords 
shall be made into plough-shares, and spears into pruning-knives—when 
the wolf shall lay down with the lamb, and the leopard eat grass with 


But soon the flaming stars are lost, and a new streak of hope ap- | 


the kid, and when every one shall live peaceably under his own vine 


and fig-tree—then shall the mastery of evil be broken, and humanity do 
without the iron yoke for the suppression of vice and immorality. 


Then shall Israel harvest in joy what it sowed in sorrow. = 


THE TOMB OF ESTHER OF POLAND. 


| In the Appendix.to Julian Allen’s work, entitled ‘‘ Autocracy in Poland 
and Russia,” we find the following romantic account of Lobzow, a castle 


or palace, built within a mile of Cracow, by Casimir the Great :— ; 
William Cox, an English traveller, visited Poland in 1778, and, with 


much care, collected and recorded. many important events and circum-— 
‘Stances connected with the country. He visited the tombs of her kings 


and heroes, and mused among the ruins of palaces and castles. We 


subjoin an extract from his account :— | 
“ Whilst contemplating the remains of Casimir the Great, I feela 

sentiment of profound veneration, I regard him as one of the greatest 

princes that ever graced a throne. It is not, however, the magnificence — 


of his court, the glory of his warlike exploits, or even his protection of 


| the arts and sciences, that inspires me with this sentiment. It is his. 
| ability as a legislator, and his goodness to the inferior classes of his 


subjects, on reading the history of his reign, we forget that it is that of 


the sovereign of a semi-barbarous people. The superiority of his genius — 
elevated him above his contemporaries, and he anticipated the more — 


| enlightened ages that were to come. 


“It is to him that Poland owes the reanion of ‘the Russian lands and 


of Masovia, insuring thereby the safety of her frontiers from the inroads — | 
| of the Teutonic knights. He also attended carefully to the exterior 


administration, built many towns, and enlarged and ornamented those 


_ “ He encouraged industry, science and commerce.. He found Poland .— 
without written laws, and he gave her a regular code, couched in pre- — 
cise and simple terms. The means of obtaining justice were made — 
easy, and the peasantry protected against the usurpations of the nobility. : 
His consideration for this abused order procured him the surname of 
* King of the Peasants ;’ and this title, given him in derision by the — 
| nobility, was perhaps the most glorious that a sovereign can merit. 
* About a mile from Cracow may be seen the ruins of an ancient. 


building, called his palace. My veneration for his memory induced me 
to visit it. Some scattered columns of marble alone attested its ancient 


magnificence. The greater part of the building is evidently a work of — 


© Casimir frequently resided in this palace. A mound of earth in 


the garden is still called the Tomb of Esther. To this beautiful — a 
Jewess, whom Casimir so greatly loved, it is said, the Jews owed the — 
extensive privileges they so long enjoyed in Poland, and which caused it _ 


to be called the ‘ Jews’ Paradise.’ | 


“The last king of Poland, Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski, gave 

_ the castle and village to the academy of Cracow, that the pupils might 
exercise themselves in practical geometry; But the Austrians, after. 

_ the invasion of Poland, confiscated this property, 
‘‘ A popular tradition asserts that the remains of Esther,.a Jewess of — 

-Opoczno, and a favourite of Casimir the Great, are at Lobzow. Stanis- 

-laus Augustus, during his visit to Cracow, in 1789, had her tomb — 


sought for, but the search was useless. Esther, one of the most beau- 
tifui women of her time, had inspired Casimir with so much love, that 
she exercised a powerful influence over the heart and will of the monarch. 
Her tragical end must be regarded as a fable.1 The character of 


-Casimer takes from it all appearance of truth ; however, we will relate 
‘it on the faith of romancers. One day Casimir perceived that his _ 
favourite had a complaint in her head, bearing the unpoetical name of | 
‘scurvy,’ and, irritated at seeing that she had so long deceived him, or 
in a fit-of disgust, he threw her out of the window. Esther, it is said, - 
died from the effects of her fall.” | 
The following are snatches of songs from the effusions of one of the ~ 


national bards :— 


« Traveller, if thou art a stranger, think of the instability of all — 
below, and tremble; but if thou art a Polander, weep. Who may 
equal the heroes that have inhabited this castle? Look back on past — 
ages; see what Sarmatia has been, and behold also what she ws. 
' Greece sought in vain for her ancient glory in the land of Alci- — 
-biades; she admired the days that were past, and mourned over those 
that were present. Casimir built this castle; past ages have saluted 
him with the name of ‘Great.’ He it was who built so many other _ 
edifices, who protected the poor labourer, who lightened the yoke of an — 


oppressed people, who transformed a troop of slaves intomen, = 
“ He endowed his country with beneficent rays; he repressed the 


insolence of the great; and, notwithstanding his love of peace, he ex. — 
‘ He triumphed over the Teutonic knights, defied the Jadvings and 


Lithuanians, re-united the Russias to the mother country; and this 
monarch, otherwise so great, became the slave of his passions. 


“ The charms of Esther pleased his fancy; he admired her beauty, 


but beauty has to submit to the common law. Esther died, and Casimir 


built her tomb in a place she had loved while living. You who can 


feel for the grief caused by love, give a tear to this tomb, and adorn it 


~ 


Mr. Edelman, in his work, “The Greatness of Saul,” recently published, also 


alludes to this Esther, by whose influence the Jews obtained many privileges, and 
furnishes several particulars in reference to this interesting subject. amo. 
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that hath built a new house, 
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with a flowery wreath. If Casimir erred, other heroes have been guilty 
of similar indiscretions. In the presence of this castle, this memorial 
of his magnificence, let us sing the glories of the great Casimir ! 


_ THE JEWISH LAW OF MARRIAGE. 
Translated from Philippson’s Volksblatt.” 
Tue holy law forbids marriage in the following degrees :— 

1. The whole ascending line, as the mother (Lev. xviii. 7). 

2, The whole descending line, as the son’s daughter (Lev. xviii. 10). 

3. Relations, as sister, aunt (Lev. xviii. 11, 12, 16). 
4. Affinity: stepmother (Lev. xviii. 8, 20, 11); mother-in-law (ver. 
— 20, 14; Deut. xxvii. 23); half-sister of any kind (ver. 9); stepdaughter 
or stepchild’s daughter (ver. 17); daughter-in-law (ver. 15); sister-in- 
~ Jaw (ver. 16), with the exception if the deceased brother and husband 


~ died without children; father’s brother’s wife (ver. 14,20); the wifes | 


sister during the life-time of the wife. 


We see, therefore, the exclusion of the entire ascending and descend- a 
‘ing lines; the exclusion of the entire second degree, but from the third | 
degree only the sister of father or mother is excluded ; from the affinity — 


the entire second degree is prohibited, and of, the third degree the wife 
of the brother of the father. The traditional law altered nothing, but 


explained those degrees left out in Holy Writ; it forbids also @ mar- 


riage with the wife of the brother of the mother, although the Scrip- 
tures forbid it only on the father’s side (Eben Haeser, 15, 9; Sebam, 
55,1). A particular law forbids the Cohen, as the descendant of Aaron, 


to marry either 7211 , or mwa, and tradition adds to it myyon. 


- The high-priest could not even marry a widow. — 


[tis useless to mention that Holy Writ, as well as tradition, allows 


only conjugal rights after the ceremonies of wedlock are strictly ful- 
filled. Fornication, adultery, and all other sins in the flesh, are for- 


bidden under severe penalties. Divorce is allowed (Deut. xxiv. 1—4), | 


and the Talmud explains all matter of litigation. But two cases are 
- particularly mehtioned where divorce cannot be granted (Deut. xxii. 19 
- and 29), All the formalities of the act of divorce are found in Eben 


‘Haeser, 120—154. A divorced woman may marry again-her former | 


‘husband, if she was not in the interim the affianced bride. or wife of 


another man; but if she was married again, it is forbidden, even if her 


- second husband should be dead or divorced from her. 


Keep Matrimony Hoty. 


~~ ‘In the Ten Commandments the laws of matrimony are placed between he. 
those of life and property.. More than all property, and as dear as life, | 


be matrimony sacred to you. No human law punished adultery so 
severely as Holy Writ—with capital punishment. Not only Moses 
ordains this, but even one of the latest prophets, Ezekiel, mentions death 


by stoning for this crime (Ezek. xvi.40). Later practice allowed, by a 


_ private agreement, that the adulterer lost hia liberty instead of his life, 
and became’ the servant of the aggrieved. 


The connection between man 


that day is consideréd a work of the most ennobling charity. 


When the sparkling days of youth are passed, when man begins to— 


- look out for a home, then he feels the need of a helpmate. 


pressed to his heart a beloved wife, knows that in the bosom of the 


covert from storm and from rain” (Isaiah iv. 6). 


_ rusty. Do you wish to fasten happiness to your homes? Then live 


happy with the partners of your life, and keep matrimony holy in the 


spirit of the laws of the Lord. 


THE ARTS, AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE SACRED | 
_ Tue Oriental is usually ambitious to build a new house for, himself, and 
to gratify his own fancy in so doing; and he discovers a repugnance to 
repair and occupy an old one. i 
therefore granted under the law of Moses to the man who had “ built a 
new house.” Such a work was a kind of era in a man’s existence, 
~~ Nor’ was this feeling peculiar to the Jews. Homer, therefore, when 


speaking of the fate of Proiesilaus, the first Greek killed in the Trojan 
war, includes the non-com 


the catastrophe :— | 
To rend, in Phylace, her bleeding cheeks, 


And an unfinished mansion, 


Tn the anticipation of war, according to the Mosaic economy, “ the 
officers’ were to speak unto, the people, saying, “ What man is there 


The language of the 
_. Hebrews selected that word for marriage which means the highest in | 
God, the most sublime in man—vwvp. 


and wife must be a holy one, ns The wedding-day was || | 
for both also a day of atonement. To please bride and bridegroom on. 


In a happy | 
-. marriage the whole life passes as one happy day; and he who has once 


An exemption from martial service was — 


pletion of his house as a serious element in~ 


|| ornamental purposes, and sometimes for doors, foreign woods 
ployed. Deal and cedar were imported from Syria. | 


| intended to counterfeit. 


|| prayers. with those of a good man! 


freely used in different circumstances. 


“nected with water. 


and hath not dedicated it? Let him go 


and return to his house, lest he die in the battle, and another man dedi. 
cate it” (Deut. xx. 5). A custom of the Jews illustrates these words 
for on their first occupying a new house they made a feast, which, being 7 
the first eaten there, was called by a name which means “ dedication» 
The word is the same which expresses that of the dedication of the 
temple, and may, in the passage just quoted, intimate that the pious 
Jews were accustomed to enter on a new dwelling with prayer ang 
A special instance of this kind occurs when we read of “the house of 
Millo” (Judges ix.6). The Hebrew word literally means a mound or 
rampart, and is derived from the word to fill, such a structure bein 
filled in with stones and earth. Hence it also denotes a fortress op 
castle. Gesenius accordingly renders the clause, “ All the men of 
Shechem, and all that dwelt in that part of the castle.”—* The same 
term,” says Kitto, ‘is evidently applied to a part of the citadel of Jery. — 
salem, probably the rampart or entrenchment.” 
‘The general style of building in the East appears to have continued 
unaltered from the remotest ages down to the present times,' [py _ 
Palestine few houses would be constructed of wood, which appears so 
Very little timber was found jn _ 
that part of the earth, and the middle part of Palestine had scarcely any 


wood. But as of stone there was no want, it was much used in, the 


building of houses. When, however, the Hebrews designed to build a 
house with special taste and the greatest splendour, they used as much 


|. wood as possible. 


According to Sir J. G. Wilkinson, Egypt produced but little wood, 
and, with fhe exception of the date and doum palms, the sycamore; the 
tamarisk, and acacias, few trees of native growth afforded timber either — 
for building or for ornamental purposes, ) 
served for beams, either entire or split in half. The branches yielded 
laths for ceilings of rooms, and for every other purpose where thin — 


wood-work was required. The wood of the doum-palm being much 
_more compact and solid than that of the date-tree, was found to answer 


well for beams and rafters, as well as for rafts and other things con- 


Where large and thick planks were required, the sycamore was prin- 
cipally employed. The tamarisk was preferred for the handles of tools, 
and other things rendering necessary a hard and compact wood. Some - 
instances are met with of the wood of the balanites Zigyptiaca, and of 
different desert trees, having been used by the Egyptian carpenters, For 

were 


The colours were usually applied on a thin coating of stucco, aid — 
smoothly upon the previously-prepared wood; and the various kuots and 


grains painted upon this ground indicated the quality of wood they S 


 It-is said that “his mothe?’s- brethren gave Abimelech three-seore. 
and ten pieces of silver out of the house of Baal-Berith” (Judges ix. 4). 


It has been supposed by some that this was an idol-dwelling, but there — 
seems reason to conclude that no such edifice existed at this time, © 


‘‘ We find in the Bible,” says M. Henry, ‘‘ many places whose names _— 


- begin with the word beth—Beth-Phegor, Beth-Shemesh, Beth-Berith, 


which have been supposed to be temples raised to idols. These places — 


| were towns, not temples (see J osh. xiii, 20, and chapters xv. and xvii.) 
‘The word Beth in this sense means ‘ abode,’ and the name of the place; - 


as the abode of Phegor, the abode of Shemesh, the abode of Berith;. — 
that is to say, that these are houses consecrated to those divinities who 


were considered to make their residence there. It was in this manner — 

| that Jacob’s belief gave the name of Bethel, ‘abode of the Most High, 

family can only be found a real, yea, the only happiness of life: a hap- | 

piness which never loses its attractions, but which always retains its’ 

_ youthful freshness, And very appropriately may to marriage be applied || 
_ the words of the prophet, “ And there shali be a tabernacle for a shadow 


to the place where, during the night, he had his miraculous vision. 
Solomon, too, gave the name of Beth to the temple which he raised in 


imitation of those of the Egyptians, and it is thus that the wordacquired 
| with the Jews the signification of temple.”—Popular Biblical Educator. 
in the day-time from the heat, and for a place of refuge, and fora ||. 
But do you think | ~ 
- that matrimony cah be to you such a tabernacle, except you keep it holy ||. 
__. Yea, the sanctity of matrimony is one of the greatest jewels in Israel’s 
- diadem. Be careful, therefore, of it, that it may neither break nor get | 


THE POWER OF PRAYER. 


Ow his heavenly progress through the Holy Land, everywhere dispens- ; 
ing health and relief'to the sick and afflicted, or bringing the divine 


word and message to Israel and its king, Elisha came one day to Shu-» 
|| nem. There lived at this place a talented woman, whose family ¢o2- 
| cerns did not prevent her from devoting her heart to God and his holy — 


servants, and relishing their blessed stay amid her hospitable home. 


| Therefore, on beholding the prophet, whose beneficial approach fame 


had far preceded, she thus spoke to her husband: ‘I am well aware — 


|| that he is a righteous man, by God enlightened; let us, then, prepare 
for him a modest chamber, and invite him to come and lodge therein. 


Her husband having consented, Elisha willingly agreed to this arrange- 


‘ment, and betook himself to rest; first impregnating the ambient wit 


an etherial atmosphere of religious aspirations, which his hosts imbibed at 
as a delicious fluid into their own devotions. It is so sweet to join ones” 


On the morrow, Elisha thus addressed the Shunammite woman, 
through his attached servant, Gehazi: ‘‘ How shall I requite so much : 
goodness of thine on my behalf? Hast thou any petition for the king” 
or his chief captain? Do but speak.” 

But she briefly answered, “ I dwell among my people.” * 

Candid words, implying that no riches or honours can ever satisfy 
those beings whose spirits delight in virtue and benevolence. ce: 

This answer being reported to Elisha, who thereby tried her purity, — 
he thus deliberated with his servant: ‘“‘ What, then, might I do for her, 
so as to meet her satisfaction.” 
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This important proceeding took place on Sunday, July 23rd, the Rev. — 
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Whereupon Gehazi humbly observed, 
fine boy, as she has no offspring.” | 
ee. Call her, then,” he,told his servant; and the hospitable Jewess, 
~ obeying the prophet’s intimation, advanced with a respectful air to the 
threshold of his room, whilst an involuntary smile on her inquisitive lip 
stood as the forerunner of the unexpected joy. | 
__* About this very time next year thou wilt embrace a son,” said 
Elisha, as though in a trance; on hearing which the woman, stirred at 
such a piece of news, and also thinking herself unworthy of so much 
grace, like her barren sister, Sarah, fell into a paroxysm of incredulity 
and doubt, which the prophet pardoned, because of the clay which here 
below encompasses our narrow minds. He then departed. ee 

The woman, in fact, did bear a son at the true time appointed by the 


_ prophet, and great was her gratitude towards God, who had blessed her | 


with the blessings of her holy guest. The affection and cares bestowed 


“Truly, I know nought but a 


_ upon her darling were infinite indeed; mothers, dear mothers, can well 


fancy them. The boy, already grown blooming and vigorous, hap- 

pened one morning to stroll about his father’s fields, carelessly sporting 
away his innocent years amidst the luxuries of that eastern clime; 
_ when, by exposing himself too much to the sun’s reflection, he was taken 
_ all of a sudden as with a sort of stunning, and he cried unto his father, 
“My head! my head!” The busy father sent him readily home by 

one of his servants, committing him into the maternal hands. But hows 


_ ever healing, they were now of no avail to him; a few moments after, © 


the boy gave no more signs of life. 


- The mother’s despair drew near to madness at the ‘sight, and laying . 


~ her senseless boy on the bed where the sainted man had lain, as if he 
was thereon to inhale his celestial current and revive, she mounted on a 


_ mule, and precipitately made off in search of the prophet. She met jj 


- him at. Mount Carmel, and, crushed under her load of anguish, fell 


_ prostrate before him on the ground, bedewing his feet with her tears; || 
- and no longer conscious of the regard due to the man of God, she ||. 


exclaimed, “ Didst thou promise me a son to have him lost so soon?” 
_ Whereupon Elisha, considering the bitterness of her soul, turned to his 
servant, and thus spake: “ Hurry thither without delay; apply this cane 
of mine upon his visage, the boy might yet move on its contact.’’ But 
_ the woman, too well valuing his own wise presence, deliriously cried 


unto him, ‘ As the Lord liveth, I will not remove from this spot unless — 


thou come thyself along with me.” — g 
not refuse the poor woman’s entreaty, and followed her home. 


So that the angelic man could 


_ Meanwhile the servant, who had ridden foremost, and in vain en-. 


- deavoured to call the boy again to life, moved back to his coming — 


master, to inform him that he was still lying lifeless on his pillow. 


_ Elisha alighted at the house, and lo! the boy lay really cold and: 


inanimate upon his bed. But after having closed the door of the cham- 


ber, he knelt down before God, and in a submissive tone implored the 


_ mighty assistance of His hand upon the boy’s critical state. The mother, 


too, withdrawing to her window, sent sobbing supplications unto the 
Lord, offering her own life to rescuethat of her son—so greatly heroic 
_ isamother’s love! The refulgent light of the departing sun came in 
at this very moinent to irradiate her emaciated aspect, as well as the 


serene brow of the ministering prophet. It was like.a ray of hope fall- 


ing on the distressed woman, and as if a divine iris of glory was encir- 
cling the inspired man. Elisha, when he had finished his prayer, 
stretched himself upon the boy, and infusing into him the vivifying pro- 
' -perty which only emanates from Heaven, restored him to life. O God 


Is-merciful and great! 


‘No quack show of mysterious practices, no blind arrogance upon the 


laws.of nature, but sincere accents poured forth from the inmost re-s 
cesses of the heart, are acceptable to God in all distress. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA.—We are indebted to the politeness 
of Charles Emanuel, Esq., for the gratifying intelligence of the laying 
_ of the corner-stone of a new and beautiful building to be erected on 
Broadway, at a cost of 21,000 dollars, for the use of the congregation 


Dr. Eckman, late of Mobile, Alabama, officiating. There was an im- 
mense concourse of people present, amongst whom were a large number 
of ladies. The Rev. Doctor prefaced’ the interesting ceremony by a 


very eloquent and exceedingly appropriate address, in which he ex-— 


pressed his gratification at seeing so mapy persons of other denomina- — 


tions amongst his audience—spoke of the liberal manner in which many 


who, although not of the same persuasion, yet had aided the good work 


—stated his belief that the time would soon arrive when difference of 
religious opinions would not prevent the exercise of that brotherly love 


which should always prevail between men of every sect—and spoke of : 


the progress of the Israelites in California, and of the purpose for which: 
they had assembled there. af 
copper case was produced, in which the doctor proceeded to deposit the 
various articles to be enclosed in the hollow of the stone, each separate 
document being read aloud, with the exception of one or two which 


were too lengthy. First in order was deposited in the case the consti- - 


tution of the congregation; papers of the city; a paper published in the 
year 1796, containing President Washington's resignation ; Jewish 
Almanae published in San Franciseo in 1851; coins of the country, and 
4 parchment, whereon was written a brief sketch of the progress of the 
~ Israelites in Califortia. ‘The Rev. Doctor then proceeded to place the 
case in the niche intended for its reception, which ceremony being con- 


cluded, he again resumed his stand for the purpose of delivering a ser- 
mon prepared for the occasion, taking for his text the 28th chapter of 
Genesis. This discourse was listened to most attentively. The subject 


_ was beautifully handled. Throughout the sermon the reverend gentle- 
man made copious quotations in Hebrew, giving them their literal ren- 


dering, causing it to prove an exceedingly interesting discourse. At 


| the conclusion a prayer was offered up, after which the congregation 


retired, 


Our informant states that the synagogue is in a very advanced state, , 


and is expected to be completed in the course of two months from the 


"present time, when it will present a very neat and elegant appearance. 


it is to be 75 feet in length, 50 feet in breadth, and about 40 feet 


high, and of the Gothic style of architectare. The basement is designed 


for a school-house for children._—Asmonean. 


Tue Russtan Prizstnoop.—The following facts, says the Paris 


Pays, will give an idea of the state of degradation into which the lower 


class of the Muscovite clergy has fallen:—_ 


| December last.” 


| racter. 


At the close of this suitable address, a |t 


_A Russian gentleman relates, that when passing one day througha _ 

village, he saw a number of peasants assembled, and stopped to inquire — 

|| the cause. “O,” replied one of them, “ it is only the priest, whom we 
are going to lock up in the barn.”—*‘* And why do you do that ?”°— 

“Because it is Saturday. The priest isa drunkard; and we always 

lock him up on Saturday, in order that he may be in a condition to per- _ 
form his divine service on Sunday. On Monday he is free to drink as 


he likes for the other days of the week,” 


report; and also to consider the foilowing notices of motion:— 


By B.S. Phillips, Esq., to rescind the undermentioned resolution of 
| the 7th December, 1853, viz.:—‘ That whereas by the 17th resolution 
of the constitution of the Board of Deputies, it is provided that every _ 
representative chosen (as therein mentioned). be duly qualified to act as 
|| Yehid, or M3 5y3 (Member). And whereas J. L. Elkin, S. Ellis, D. | 


Jonassoha, and E. Davis, by reason of their being members of the Mar- 


congregation, are not duly qualified as Yehid, or 
| it is therefore resolved, the said Messrs. J. L. Elkin, 8. Ellis, D. Jonas- 
|; sohn, and E. Davis, are not duly qualified to sit as deputies at this | 
Board, and that their election as deputies for Portsea, Chatham, Sun- 
derland, and Norwich is void, and the same is hereby declared void, and 
| that a copy hereof be transmitted: to the president of each of the four _ 

congregations of Portsea, Chatham, Sunderland, and Norwich.” 

| By Dr. Ashenheim, by way of amendment on the foregoing notice - 
| of motion:—‘ That this Board having, on the 7th December last, re- 


solved (then follow the words of the above-mentioned resolution), and 


a copy of such resolution having been forwarded to the president of — 
|| each of the congregations therein mentioned, and subsequent proceed~ — 
ings and elections having taken place by the said congregations, This — 

Board resolves that it will not, during the remainder of its present — 


term, entertain the question of ‘rescinding the resolution of the 7th 


HAMBRO’ Synacocur, Fencnurcn-strert.—The Rev. M.Gok 
Janez, reader and preacher of the Jewish congregation of Bremen, read — 
| prayers on Friday evening and Sabbath last at the above synagogue. . 


Mr. Gollancz combines a musical voice with the most correct intonation. 


‘His reading evidences a sound knowledge of Hebrew grammar; and the — 
high testimonials he has from some eminent Rabbies and preachers'on 


the continent, certify to his unexceptionable moral and religious cha- 


A poor Jew happened to travel with a haughty military officer inthe 
same stage. ‘A Jew,” said the overbearing officer, “can become 


nothing but a rich merchant.” What can you become ?” the Jako 
asked, mildly. ‘I may become a general,” replied the officer. “ That 


is nothing,” the Jew remarked; “there was a Jew who beeame a God.” 


The Israelite. 


On the 12th inst., the wife of C, Defries} Fsq:, 25, Middlet 


On the 6th inst., at the residence of the bride’s fathes, Stainsby-road, by the 
Rev. Dr. Adier, Chief Rabbi, M. A. Hart, Esq., of Gloucester-street, Belgrave- 


square, to Rebecca Adelaide, only daughter of Isaac Isaacs, Esq., of Lancaster. 


On the 6th inst., at Sussex House, Dover, by the father of the bride, David Lewis, 
| Esq., of Liverpool, to Bertha, youngest daughter of the Rev. R. I. Cohen, 


At the Old Synagogue, Seel-street, Liverpool, by the Rev, M. 5. Oppenheim, on 
Wednesday, the 6th inst., Mr. Joseph Shatz, to Miss Fanny, daughter of the Rev. 
Joshua Levy. The cortéye was a brilliant little affair, and the bridesmaids, Miss 


Woolf and Miss Lazarus Harris, attracted generai attention. A great number of 


spectators of all denominations assembled at the ceremony. 


6, 


BoARD oF Deruties.—A_ meeting of the Board willbe held on 
Wednesday next, to consider an application for registry of secretary of — 
the Wolverhampton synagogue; to adopt the “ Elal” third half-yearly — 


A reader like Mr. Gollancz would be an ornament to the 
|| Hambro’ Synagogue and the Jewish clergy of our community in general, 


EpucaTionar is but very seldom 

| we interfere with the matter in our advertising columns; but we cannot | 
resist expressing our gratification at perceiving the announcement in this — 
week’s number of an educational establishment, by the Rev. Mr. Lowy, — 

| to be opened under such promising auspice’. Judging from the scholastic __ 
talents and experience, as well as from the steady, amiable, and high 
| moral character of the reverend gentleman, we think that few men are — 
better calculated than Mr, Liwy to satisfy the demands of parents, and — 

|| to do*full justice to the pupils. We heartily wish Mr, Lowy success, 
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Tenter Ground, Goodman's Fields. 


f 
HE Committee of Management hereby give notice, that the Amended Code o 
Laws, for the consideration and adoption of which a Special General Meeting 

will be convened in 
Asylum, any day (except Saturday), between the hours of land 4 in the afternoon, 
for the ensuing Month; or at the house of the Secretary, between the same hours, 
n the same eriod. | 

| J. SALOMONS, Secretary, 
‘Sept. 14th, 5614—1854. 26, Bury-street, S:. Mary-Axe. 


The itev. Gollancz, 


y EING obliged to return to his congregation at Bremen as soon as possible, takes 
this opportunity to return thanks to the President, Committee, and Members 
of the Hambro’ Synagogue, for the honour conferred and attention shown to him 
during his stay in London; and begs that such gentlemen as he may not have 
waited on will excuse the same on account of his brief sojourn. In conclusion, he 
them all a ANAM and hopes to be favoured with their 
andsupport. 
pt. 12th, 5614. 


\HE Congregation “Emanu-El,” of San Francisco, California, i is dient of 


obtaining a Minister compétent to perform divine service according to the 
German Minhag, and deliver lectures ; also to instruct in sete and Hebraic 
education the youth of the congregation. | 


The probationary term of office is three years, with a compensation of 3,500 : 


dollars a year, and attendant perquisites. 
One capable of delivering German and English lectures preferred. 
‘None need apply without being provided with the best references and testimo- 
nials of former efficiency. Letters to be addressed to the undersigned. 
For to the Rey. Isaac Leeser, of Philadelphia. 
ENRY, SELIGMAN, President. 


: The True and Correct Mebrew and English 


Almanack | is Vallentine’ 8, for Two Years. 


ow 
nena. ean vain nvpon 
Hebrew and. English Calendar 
: For the years 5615 and 5616 from the Creation, —_. 
with the C.E, 1854, 1855, and 1856. 


‘Replete with important, and useful’information, published in this Almanack only. 
Containing, also the Jewish and Christian Holidays. for the ensuing Bight Years— 


ComPANION TO THE ALMANACK—Time of Sabbath commencing and 


in the British Colonies, etc., etc., etc. — 


BY I. VALLENTINE. 
Price 6d. 


Printed and. published by I. Vallentine, 7, Duke-street, and may be had 


of all the Jewish and other Booksellers. 


Vv. will have for a choice selection, of green and 
pon, at his usual low prices, 


VHE attention of the Public is respectfully solicited on behalf of ten Hart, ‘of 


a 3, Butler-street, Tenter-ground, Spitalfields, he having been laid up with the | 
| rheumatie gout-for the last five years, so that he has been incapable to work for | 


his family of five children. 
-. This case is strongly recommended by Mrs. 1. Lyons, of Wilson-street, Finsbury. 


-Donations will be thankfully received by Mr. A, White, Middlesex-street; and at 


the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. | 


Case of Real. | 


= The following Appeal to the Public generally, is with the sole vieu of alleviating | 


the misfortunes and distress of the Widow Esther Levy and Seven Young 


. Children, whose Husband and Mather died at Sea, during their voyage from 


— to California. 
BOUT fourteen years since, Benijentin Levy, Cabinet-maker, an Inmate of the 


Jews’ Hospital, Mile-End, left England for New Zealand, under the attention | 
of Mr. Abraham Hort, since which time himself and family have traversed various 


, parts of the globe’in trying to obtain a livelihood. They came back to England 


with the same intention, but failing in their endeavours in business, they were © | 


induced to embark for California, But it had pleased the Disposer of all events 


that the husband should not reach his destination: he died within eight days’ sail | 


of San Francisco, having broken a blood-vessel.. He expired in the arms of his 
_ wife, who at the time had six little ones around her,and was far advanced in preg- 
nancy with the seventh. She arrived in great destitution, being without friends or 
money. The cup of her misery being full to the extreme, she humbly craves the 
attention of the benevolent, who are ever ready to assist the Widow and Father- 
Jess, with the view of enabling her to obtain a subsistence fur her young though 
- large family, the eldest being. but ten and a half years of age, and the youngest but 
eight months. 
‘Trusting the above appeal, ‘which will bear the most strict investigation, will 
_ meet with that sympathy which has always characterised the Hebrew nation, and 


with the kind attention this most disivessing case deserves, which will be for ever 


gratefully acknowledged by the Widow and Family. 


is The following have kindly offered to receive Subscriptions : _— 
Mr. Abraham White, 5, Middlesex-street, Whitechapel. 
- Mr. Abraham Davis, 113, Tottenham Court-road. | 


Mr. Herman Hendricks, 94, Back Church-lane, Commercial- road t. 
Mr. Soesm. Abrahams, 115, Middlesex-street, Whitechapel. a 
Mr. G. M. Moore, 22, Mansell-street, Goodman’ 8-fields. 

Mr. Simon Davis, 72, Church-lane, Whitechapel. 

Mr. Morris Moore, 7, Wine-street, Bristol. 


Mr. J. Solomon, 2, Little Alie-street, Goodman’s-fields; Mr. S. ia 93, Back 
Church-lane, Commercial-road East; Brothers of the Widow. 
And at the J ewish 24. Houndsditch, 


“Wanted, 


BY a middle-aged Lady, of the Jewish persuasion, a Situation, as rons or 


Cook, in a small family. 


Address, Y. Z., 21, Lowther Arcade. 
N.B.—The Lady is perfectly. conversant with the French and German | 


Water Filterer and Drinking Cup, 


UR Inches by two, and adapted for the pocket. 3s. 9d., with I 
nstructions. 
_ Filters enough Water for a Family’s use, and can serve in any climate. | 


Af I. Solomon's, Wholesale Optician 


‘November next,'may be perused by the Members, at the . 


-~ time will be afforded them for rest and recreation. 


| Synagogue, Great St. Helen’ 8, Crosby-square. 


lessons i in Schools and Private Families. 


ABE | FOR YOUNG GENTLEMEN, 


CONDUCTED BY 


AT HIS RESIDENCE, . 


Eligibl: situated, within four minutes’ walk of the London made and | 
able immediate vicinity of Regent’s Park. in oe 


R. LOWY begs to inform Parents and Guardians, that his Establishment * : 
open for the reception of a very limited number of Pupils studying at the 
London University Schoo), and that the utmost attention will be paid to the 
physical, moral, and religious education of the Young Gentlemen committed to his 
charge. 
The Pupils, classed according to their capacities, will be instructed by Mr, Liwy. 


in the following subjects:— 


1. Erements of the Hesrew GRAMMAR. 
TransLation and Exposition of the Hoty Scnirrones and the Dany 
PRAYERS. 

3, The of the FAITH. 

4. Selections from “ Tur Ernics OF THE FATHERS. 

5. History of the Jews. 

6. History of the JEWISH LITERATURE. 


Pupils desirous to acquire a practical knowledge of the German language wit : 
‘rapidly attain this object, German being spoken in Mr. Lowy’s family. — : 
The school lessons will be prepared under the superintendance of Mr, Léy 

and able assistants. Care will be taken to facilitate and simplify the studies of the 

Pupils, without impeding the development of their self-dependence, while ample 

The establishment will thus 

combine the superior advantages of an English and a Continental education, A | 
few Non-Resident Pupils will be admitted to the classes. | 
Mr. Lowy will be at home on Sundays from 1 ti’l3 o'clock, and on Wednesda 

from 4 till 6 o’clock. Applications may also be made to Me. + ey New | 


— 


Sound Instruction 


N HEBREW, GREEK, LATIN, GERMAN, FRENCH, MATHEMATICS, st. i. 
other subjects, by a PRUSSIAN. References most ‘Terms 


‘rate. Address, I. E,, 25, ‘Dalby Terrace, City Road. ( 
18, ‘Houndsditch. 
Mrs. Martog’s Pestalozzian School for Young 
Ladies. 


RS. I., in calling attention to her Establishment, begs to offer a few words : 
with regard to the system pursued by her. 

The system, which was first introduced by Pestalozzi, is erroneously supposed by 
some to be inapplicable, except to very young children, | But the experience of 


. schools, has proved that this is a fallacy, and that there is no mode of instruction 
‘80 likely to facilitate the improvement of pupils, whatever age they may. be, or | 
however far advancedin education. _ 

‘Terms on application. Mrs. Hartog receives boys under eight years of age. 
Monsieur Alphonse Hartog, Professor of French and Germen, continues to on 


APARTMENTS TO BE ‘LET, 
Furnished or Unfurnished. 
at the Jewish Chronicle 24, Houndsditeh. 


Wanted, 
Ya Lady, of the Jewish persuasion, a Situation, as Companion, or to wale 


have no objection to travel. oa 
For address and references, apply to the Rev. R. I. Cohen, Sussex House Dover, 


Wanted, 


Situation, as. Monthly Nurse, by Mrs. Walter, 14, Princess-tret, 
Holborn. Has excellent recommendations. 


‘Health Restored! 
HOLLOWAY’S PILES. 
AN ‘EXTRAORDINARY CURE OF DROPSY, AFTER SUFFERING FOR 
EIGHTEEN MONTHS, | 

Copy af: a Letter from Mr. G. Brig J98, Chemist, Goole, dated Februar; y 15th, 1858, 
To PROFESSOR HoLioway, 

Sir, —I have much pleasure in informing you of a in ft surprising cure of 
recently effected by your valuable medicines, | | 
afflicted with Dropsy for upwards of eighteen months, to such an extent that it caused his — 
body and limbs to be much swollen, and water oozed, as it Were from his skin, se that 
a daily change of apparel became necessary, Notwithstanding the various remedies — 

_ tried, and the different medical men consulted, all was of no avail, until he commenced 
using your Pills, by which, and a strict attention to the printed directions, he was effec- 
tually cured, and his health perfectly re-established. If you deem this worthy of 
publicity, you are to use 

| I am, Sir yours respectfully 
Gi RIGGS, 


from 


(Signed) 

“These celebrated Pills are efficacious in the following complaints 
 Ague  Debility | Inflammation Stone and Gravel 
Asthma. | Dropsy Jaundice Tic Douloureux 
_Bilious Complaints Dysentery Liver Complaints Tumours 

Blotches onthe Skin Erysipelas Lumbago Uleers 
Bowel Complaints Fevers of all kinds Piles Worms of all kinds 
Colics Fits Rheumatism Weakness, 
Constipation of the Gout or King’ s whatever cause 
 Bowels Evil ete, 
Consumption Indigestion Sore Throats 


Sold at the Establishment of Professor HoLLowax, 244, Strand Temple- Bat), 


London, and by all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the 
Civilised World, at the following prices: — 


Is, 1)d., 2s, 94., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s., and 33s. each Box, 
There is a considerable saving by taking the larger sizes. 
N.B.—Directions for the guidance of patients in every dlsorder are affixed to each Box. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Marcus He 


in the parish of St ©, 18, Mansell-strect, 


yman Bresslau, of 
Mary’s, Whitechapel, at the vated Office, Circus Place, London Wall, 


by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, C:rcus P John Wesley, 
us Place, London Wall, and published Houn ditch py 


54, Paternoster- row and may be had at th 
City of London; also of George 
-stroet, Ducie-bridge, 


ie. ork 


Newington, 


eminent teachers in France and Germany, as well as in the English government _ 


the management of a household. She is very clever at her needle, and would. 


‘CapTAIN JACKSON, of this place, was 
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